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XVII.—Cyprus and its Birds in 1888. 
By Dr. F. H. H. Guintemanp, M.A., F.Z.S. * 


Uron bidding adieu to Cyprus, one broiling July day in 
1887, I had no definite intention of returning to its, in many 
respects, uninviting shores. But the island, as is the case 
with other countries I have visited, has after all a certain 
charm attaching to it, which is must strongly felt when the 
traveller has left it, as he thinks, for good. The dust, the 
heat, the countless insect-pests, the glare of the barren 
gypseous soil, the wretched treclessness of the place—all 
these ills became mitigated in my memory by the intervention 
of time and distance; and when our English autumn arrived, 
with its attendant fogs and gloom, I remembered little of 
Cyprus but the glorious freshness of its spring-time and 
the many kind friends I had made during my wanderings 
tliere. 

I had interests, too, other than those of a naturalist, which 
tended to keep it in my mind. No one could ramble as I 
had for months togcther over the countless ruins with which 
almost every acre of it is strewn, or read the history of its 
past greatness and the infinite vicissitudes it has experienced, 
without wishing that something could be done to bring to 
light the many treasures that under any other government 
but our own would long ago have becn reposing upon the 
shelves of our National Museum, On my return to England 
T had done my best to bring about such a result. Ultimately 
it was decided that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
should join, under the auspices of the Hellenic Society, in 
the work of archeological research upon the island; and 
before the autumn the “Cyprus Exploration Fund” had 
sprung into existence and was in possession of sufficient money 
to commence operations. 

And so it came about—partly in consequence of a promise 
to assist, as far as it was possible for me to do so, in that 
work, partly from the desire of our President that I should 
continue my ornithological researches of the previous season— 
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that I found myself on the 18th November at Marseilles en 
route for Athens and Larnaka. The Mediterrancan is almost 
proverbial for its bad weather, but I do not remember ever 
having experienced a worse example of it than that we met 
with before reaching the welcome shelter of the Piræus. Tere 
I was joined by Mr. Ernest Gardner, the Director of the 
Cyprus Exploration, and on the 30th of November we landed 
in Larnaka. 

I learnt on arrival that not a drop of rain had fallen since 
I left the island on the Ist July. The surrounding country 
was of the colour of whity-brown paper, and I saw nothing 
of interest in the neighbourhood of the town. A day or 
two later we moved to Nikosia, and providing ourselves with 
mules and various necessaries, started on a tour round the 
island, which had for its object the inspection of the different 
sites which we thought likely to repay excavation. 

Had it been my first experience of the island I think I 
should have quitted it in disgust by the earliest steamer. 
Miserable weather attended us from the very first. We had 
not left Nikosia an hour before the long-looked-for rain broke 
over us, much as the monsoon breaks in India, and we had 
to struggle through it as best we could to Kyrenia. Next 
day we pursued our journey under like skies, and, indeed, 
until our arrival at Limassol about a fortnight later, our 
unvarying ill fortune in this respect not only left me with an 
ornithological note-book as barren as the Mesorea in Sep- 
tember, but at the same time prevented much being done to 
further the plans of the Cyprus Exploration Fund. The 
rocky paths were converted into small torrents, and the 
Morphon plain was a sheet of mud and water, through which 
we slipped and splashed at a snail’s pace for four hours. 
Hardly a bird was to be seen, but I noticed one House Martin 
during our trip, and one or two Sylvia melanothorar. This 
latter bird, I have no doubt, is largely migratory, but a fair 
number remain in the island throughout the winter. 

My journey bore unpleasant fruit in the shape of a slight 
attack of malarial fever, which more or less incapacitated me 
for some days, and it was not until New Year’s Eve that I 
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found myself at my old quarters at the Turkish village of 
Episcopi—the best place from which to work the Limassol 
salt-lake. My first visit thither was disappointing. Hardly 
anything worthy of notice was to be found. I saw five Ducks 
and shot two Snipes only, and was astonished to find that, in 
spite of the extraordinarily heavy rain that had lately fallen, 
the marsh was very dry. The slopes at the back of the village 
were unproductive enough also. White Wagtails there were 
in great numbers and numerous Goldfinches; but Birds of 
Prey, so abundant in the island in the summer, were con- 
spicuous by their absence. Ruticilla litys was not uncommon; 
indeed this bird is apparently much more numerous at this 
season than at any other. 

Visiting the lake again on the 5th of January, I found that 
the Snipes had arrived in considerable numbers, and I also 
shot Machetes pugnax, and saw Wigeon and Mallard, but 
they were too shy to permit a near approach. In the tamarisk 
bushes surrounding some smaller pools I chased, for a long 
time unsuccessfully, a little party of small birds with whose 
note I was unacquainted, and on eventually obtaining one I 
found it to be a Chiffchaff, a bird which, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, has a larger répertoire of songs than many society 
young ladies. 

The weather still continued very bad, cold winds and heavy 
rains being the rule rather than the exception, and I again 
suffered from a prolonged, although mild, attack of fever, 
On the 12th January I left for Anoyira, an out-of-the-way 
hamlet situated on the slopes of the Troddos range, about 
five hours by mule from Episcopi. Here I found tolerably 
comfortable quarters in a stable, and was joined by my friend 
Mr. Hogarth, of Magdalen College, Oxford, both of us being 
anxious to inspect a monolith of the existence of which we 
had been informed by the Commissioner, while I was desirous 
of secing if the district had not more to offer me in the way 
of birds than those I had until then visited. In this I was 
disappointed, for we found literally almost nothing but Wood- 
cocks, Thrushes, and Jackdaws. We were rewarded archæo- 
logically, however, by the discovery of more than thirty of the 
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singular perforated monoliths similar to those at Papho. 
These latter have been described by Professor Sayce as Phæ- 
nician Bethels, or sacred stones; buta careful examination of 
the Anoyira ¢rouwvailles threw a very differeut light upon the 
question, and there is but little doubt that they are merely 
oil-presses, and most probably the work of Roman hands. 
Behind Anoyira was the deep and rugged valley of the Kos- 
tithes, which in some places might almost be dignified by the 
name of gorge, and here the Wood Pigeon and Caccabis chukar 
were to be found. I made but one entry in my note-book 
during the whole of my stay at this place, the occurrence of 
the Blackcap on the 18th of January. 

Leaving Anoyira I returned to Episcopi, and thence 
marched for the lighthouse at the extremity of the Akrotiri 
peninsula, where, on my previous visit to Cyprus, I had re- 
sided for some time at the period of the spring migration. 
I reached it by a path I had not taken before, and found the 
ground for a distance of a couple of miles or more strewn with 
fragments of pottery—the period of which it was not easy to 
fix, Among them I picked up a portion of a Phoenician 
coloured glass alabastron, but the greater part was probably 
Roman. At one time this peninsula must have held a very 
large population, and there can, I think, be little doubt that 
the Limassol Salt Lake formed originally an extensive and 
commodious harbour. 

The two days I spent here were fruitless. There were 
innumerable Song Thrushes in the low scrub, and the light- 
house keeper told me that the greater number of them come 
about the New Year and leave again in March. This, although 
not quite what might be expected, coincides with my own 
experience; for there was hardly one of these birds to be seen 
when I first went to Episcopi, whereas I found them plentiful 
on passing through that village on my return from Anoyira. 
Fringilla serinus, a few Blackbirds, two Robins, the Herring 
Gull, and the inevitable Galerita cristata—these were, literally, 
the only birds I saw. My chief object in visiting the light- 
house, however, was to instruct the people to get me the eggs 
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of Sylvia melanothorax; and having left them a skin of the 
bird with full direetions, I returned again to Limassol. 

It being evident that whatever the island had to show in 

he way of birds would, at this season, be confined to the 
akes and marshes, I determined to return to Larnaka to 
work the sheet of water at Voroklini, which afforded me a 
good number of specimens on my first visit, and thence to 
proceed to the still larger lake near Famagusta. I therefore 
rode by easy stages to the former place. The country presents 
few objects of interest, and under deluges of rain we ploughed 
wearily along the most miserable combination of bog and 
rock that ever laid claim to the title of road. It was again 
with great surprise that I found the Vorokiimi lake almost 
dry, for I had left it nearly full in July. I have seen the 
same sort of thing m Africa, however. These thirsty lands 
drink up an enormous quantity of water without much 
surface-result. Then comes saturation, and the lakes will 
perhaps fill in a night with far less rainfall than that to which 
they have been exposed for many days previously. 

Ring Plovers (.digialitis hiaticula) were the only visitors to 
this uninyviting expanse of mud, so I turned my attention to 
the neighbouriug marsh. This was in good shooting-order 
and contained an abundance of Snipes, and—what was of 
a flock of Starlings. They 
were extraordinarily wild, and it was vot till many days later 


more interest to the ornithologist 


that I sueceeded in obtaining specimens, which, as will be 
seen, turned out to be of two species. Other birds there 
were few, but I shot a very fine male of the common Circus 
eruginosus, and saw a number of Water Rails. T also noticed 
Porzana parva and a solitary Quail. Ido not know whether 
this latter bird is ever abundant in the island, but during my 
two visits I do not suppose that I saw more than a dozen all 
told. 

The chain of salt lakes south of Larnaka added no more 
to my collection, although I saw a fine string of Geese passing 
over them on one occasion ; and having wasted a day in cave- 
digging, in the vain hope of finding some remains of primitive 
man, I shifted my quarters to Famagusta. The lake here 
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was quite full, and swimming in the middle, far out of gunshot, 
a distance that they took good care to keep, were huge flocks 
of ducks of various species. In my walk round the lake, I 
noticed Sheldrake, Mallard, Wigeon, Shoveller, Pintail, and 
Teal, and shot Sterna fluviatilis and Emberiza scheniclus. 
Birds were very much more numerous here than at any other 
part Thad till then visited. On the bare low hills surrounding 
the water were two or three large flocks of Starlings and 
Green Plovers, but both were quite unapproachable. While 
fighting my way through some tall reeds from which I hoped 
to put up some Duck, I several times came upon a small brown 
bird, but so momentary was my vision of it, and so close was 
it, that I found it impossible to shoot it. By good luck, how- 
ever, I managed one day to drive one out of the reeds, and, on 
securing it, found it to be Cyanecula wolfi. These birds were 
always to be found at this spot, but it was next to impossible 
to shoot them. 

On the 13th of February I saw the first Swallow, eleven 
days earlier than the date I noted of its arrival in 1887. A 
few House Martins stay throughout the winter, as I think I 
have already stated in my former article. A little later I 
made an excursion to Agia Napa Monastcry, an interesting 
specimen of Lusignan domestic architecture, doubtless 
a species of manor-house originally. Cape Greco, barren 
and uninviting enough, lay a mile or two to the east, and here 
on the rocky ground I succeeded in obtaining Saxicola finschi, 
a bird I had once had brought to me on my first visit in a 
horribly mangled condition. I have not seen the species 
more than half a dozen times in the island, and it must be 
rare. Though much like S. morio, the entire white back 
renders it fairly easy of recognition at a distance. On the 
way back to Famagusta I shot two Fieldfares out of a small 
flock feeding in a wheat-field, birds that seemed rather out 
of place under such burning skics ; for just then we happened 
to be experiencing weather as hot as an English August. 

One of the most unfortunate accidents that can possibly 
occur to a naturalist here fell to my Jot. Riding back, gun 
in hand, from the lake one day, a sudden movemeut of my 

pid 
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horse, combined with a loose seat on my part, brought the 
butt of the weapon in contact with his quarters. I was un- 
aware that anything had occurred, but on reaching home found 
that the stock was broken right through at the grip. I was 
debating what sort of job I could make of it by splicing it 
with raw hide, as I have seen done in South Africa, when I was 
told of a certain little Persian in the bazaars whose skill as a 
gunsmith was such as to lead to suspicions as to his fate in 
another world. My experience rather tended to confirm 
them, for he turned me out a new gun-stock which fitted in 
a manner that would not have disgraced a London gun- 
maker. l 

This accident hindered collecting to some extent, but after 
haying tried in vain ever since my arrival, [at last succeeded 
in getting a “ hunter” to shoot for me, one Elias, a battered- 
looking Greek, whose face possessed the colour and polish of 
a copper tea-kettle. This individual was lazy enough, but he 
had all the instincts of a hunter, and would make nothing of 
squatting through the night in the wet reeds for ducks, an 
example which, in the not too healthy Famagusta marshes, 
I was by no means desirous of following. The enormous 
number of ducks and the presence of a narrow neck of land 
between the lake and the sca induced me to try flight-shoot- 
ing on one or two occasions, but without much success. The 
mouth of the Pedias river near Salamis afforded me Totanus 
ochropus and Alcedo ispida, neither of which I had shot on 
my first visit, and from the bazaars I got a live Peregrine, 
the beak of which had been ruthlessly deprived of its point, 
and its beauty thereby entirely spoilt. 

I moved on the 26th of February to Kuklia, a village on 
the road between Nikosia and Famagusta, where there is a 
marsh of some extent; next day I tried it. Snipes were 
fairly plentiful, and I saw Cypselus apus and C. melba for the 
first time. The Swallows had by this time all arrived, and 
were skimming over the marsh in hundreds. I got both 
Pintails and Shovellers here, and the “shoot-man,” as my 
servant always called him, brought me a number of Starlings, 
which turned out to be Sturnus purpurascens. These birds 
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I always found haunting the marsh and very shy. Sturnus 
vulgaris I afterwards shot at a farm not far from Salamis. 
Before leaving Kukha I had obtained, in addition to the 
commoner Ducks, Tadorna cornuta, Fuligula nyroca, F. cris- 
tata, Limosa æyocephala, and a Whimbrel, which was taken 
by a cat just as I had placed it on my table for skinning. 

While shooting in the marsh, J came across a most curious 
trap, the mode of action and use of which I could not make out. 
A tiny well, about four inches across and twenty deep, and 
earefully and smoothly made, was sunk in the marshy ground, 
On either side two little forked sticks about three inches 
high supported a light cross stick over the hole, and on this 
revolved a little bobbin or spool to which a fine string was 
attached, which led down into the hole; near the end of this 
string, and at intervals of about two inches from one another, 
were tied five little cups or tubes closed at one end. These 
were made from the bamboo-like hollow cane which grows 
so abundantly near the marshes, and were .about the size of 
half a cigar. One or two of them hwig in the water, of 
which there was a few inches at the bottom of the little well, 
but the rest were not submerged. The ground near the trap 
had been cleaned and bared, and ihen scratched neatly into 
little ridges and furrows and wetted, and some green duck- 
weed was also placed in alittle heap near. I am in hopes that 
some reader of ‘ The Ibis’ may be able to explain this trap, 
about which I am totally in the dark, although I imagine it 
must be intended in some way to catch Snipes. 

Spring in Cyprus is not without its drawbacks, and one of 
the chief of them is the prevalence of high winds, which in so 
parched a country are but euphemisms for dust-storms. 
The spring of 1888 was liberally supplied with them, and we 
experienced spells of unusually cold weather, although, oddly 
enough, the season was a rather advanced one. On the 7th 
of March, when I visited a ruined Venctian watch-tower not 
very far from the Monastery of Agia Napa, I have a note to 
the effect that the Asphodels, Calendula, and Ornithogalum 
were in full flower and the pretty little Iris, Sisyrinchium, 
nearly so. On this day [shot Sylvia subalpina, and ten days 
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later the Wheatears arrived en bloc, just as they had 
in the previous year. This month is certainly the best for 
the Snipe-shooter, and it may be fairly said that there are few 
better places than Cyprus for this sport, if the traveller does 
not mind rather rough quarters and can depend upon his own 
resources. 

A marsh after the sportsman’s own heart is that near 
Avgosida, whence on the 9th and 10th of March I took twenty- 
six couple with a friend. There were not, however, many 
birds of interest tothe naturalist, and I find that the Golden 
Plover, Tachybaptes fluviatilis, and Hoplopterus spinosus were 
the only species that I added to my collection ; though, but for 
ill-fortune, the Ruddy Shcldrake should have been of the 
number—a not uncommon bird in Cyprus, which my hunter 
Elias afterwards obtained in the Famagusta marsh. 

Returning to my old quarters at Famagusta, I remained 
there until the 21st March, getting nothing of importance 
except a fine Peregrine, and the first Oaylophus glandarius 
on the 19th. My next move was into the Karpas, the name 
given to the district which comprises the whole of the great 
north-east promontory of the island. The southern portion 
of this, the Vallia, a large extent of waste ground more or less 
covered with bush, I was anxious to investigate archiologi- 
cally, while at the same time it seemed probable that it would 
also be a good collecting-ground. I camped on the outskirts 
of the Vallia on the second day, and found it a most beautiful 
place. Junipers, myrtle, and dwarf oak formed a thickish 
bush, averaging perhaps 10 or 12 feet m height, and myriads 
of cyclamen, Allium, anemones, Ornithogalum, and Ranun- 
culus covered the ground with flowers. The lovely Cistus 
was just bursting into blossom, and numberless brimstone 
and orange-tip butterflies were already out. The day was 
splendid. Full spring seemed to have come at a bound, almost 
as it does in the far north, and I thought I had seen few 
places more beautiful. 

The Vallia was crowded with ruins and tombs and other 
objects of archeological interest, which well repaid investi- 
gation, but to which it is not necessary here to allude. To 
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the ornithologist, however, it was barren ground. Francolins 
there were, indeed, in tolerable plenty, but other birds were 
few and far between. I obtained here our own Redstart 
(Ruticilla phenicura), which was interesting from the fact 
that during my first visit I had only scen and shot the eastern 
R. mesoleuca. J saw a Scoter, almost certainly the common 
Gdemia nigra, vot far from the shore, and found a tolerable 
number of Sylvia melanothorax, the eggs of which I was so 
anxious to get; but up to the end of March they had not 
begun to breed. 

The northern range of Cyprus is guarded by three great 
medieval castles long since fallen into ruins. To one of 
these, Kantara, I determined to move on the 27th March. 
I camped in a deserted and ruined monastery, which com- 
manded magnificent views, and made myself comfortable 
enough in a room in good repair, while my muleteers slept 
sub jove round a good camp-fire, and my servant prepared his 
bed in the church, his sleep undisturbed by the candles that 
the muleteers had lighted at the altar. Next day I visited 
the castle, the path leading under the southern face of three 
or four gigantic blocks of limestone rock, in the most inacces- 
sible parts of which Cypseius melba, Cotile rupestris, and 
some Eagles, most probably dyaile bonellii, were breeding. 
But the interest of the place lay in the castle and the mag- 
nificent panorama obtainable froin it, rather than in the birds, 
and on my return to Famagusta two or three days later I 
had made many more additions to my collection of photo- 
graphs than to my box of skins. 

I found some new arrivals at the lake, notably theGargancy, 
which, though fairly common, is only a temporary resident, 
and apparently does not stay to breed. Plegadis falcinellus 
was also numerous, feeding on the oozy flats round the lake. 
I was bound for Larnaka, however, to meet Mr. F. G. Ileath- 
cote, of Trinity College, Cambridge, and did not stay longer 
than was necessary to prepare the few skins I had in my 
collecting-box. At Larnaka I got a specimen of Ardea 
purpurea and some other unimportant birds, but found the 
lake much poorer in birds than that at Famagusta. While 
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here I heard of an extraordinary cave, and rode over some 
nine or ten miles to explore it, having previously sent 
out men with picks and spades in readiness for digging. It 
was a most curious place, in the channel of a subterrancan 
river which in past ages had carved for itself in the gypseous 
rock a perfectly straight and wonderfully regular arched 
passage, about 6 feet high by 5 broad. Up this we went for 
about two or three hundred yards; but the heat, and the 
presence in numbers of a large bat, Cynonycleris collaris, 
which flew out and extinguished our candles, eventually put 
us to flight and we left the place without being much the 
wiser. The few trenches I dug at various distances from the 
entrance soon revealed the bed-rock, and as there was evi- 
dently nothing to be expected in the way of cave-remains, 
we took no further trouble to explore the cave. 

I saw the first Roller en the 3rd April, and the Bee-eater 
upon the following day. On the 8th I got my first Marbled 
Duck (Anas angustirostris), a bird I had never handled in the 
flesh before. This pretty species stays to breed, and I after- 
wards got its nest and eggs at the Famagusta lake. About 
the same time, too, the Demoiselle Crane made its appearance. 
It remains a very short time, merely touching the island 
in its passage, and in two or three weeks’ time not one is to 
be seen. 

I had long had the intention of going to the summit of 
Troddos in the cold season, hoping that I might possibly 
gct a Woodpecker, Crossbill, or Nuthatch ; and accordingly, 
on the 10th April, I started in company with Mr. Heathcote 
and a rather formidable mule-train, with the idea of pro- 
ceeding thither by the shortest route. Our pati led us over 
the wildest parts of the mountains, and we met at one place 
with the most miserable accommodation and equally miserable 
weather, but in many ways it was a most interesting trip. 
We arrived at the summit on the 16th. The change from 
the summer of the plains was most complete. Here it was 
winter, the ground covered with snow, and hardly a sign of 
spring vegetation to be seen. The entire camp and the few 
houses that are built in its vicinity were, of course, entirely 
deserted, but, thanks to the kindness of Sir Henry Bulwer, 
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we were able to make ourselves most comfortable in Govern- 
ment ouse. The winter had been rather severe, and snow 
had fallen to the depth of three or four feet. The Moufflon 
had roamed farther castward than is customary, and on the 
day before our arrival some had been seen by the care-takers 
in close proximity to the house. 

We spent a week here, but of this time only two days and 
a half were clear. On the remainder we were enveloped in 
mist so thick that it was almost impossible to shoot, and we 
dared not go more than a hundred yards or so from the house 
for fear of losing our way. Had the weather been better, we 
might have done more; as it was, we did not get either 
Woodpecker or Nuthatch, of both of which birds, by the way, 
the care-takers, who were always about with a gun, were 
ignorant. We obtained a good series of Parus cypriotes, 
however, and I was pleased to find the Crossbill (all that I 
shot being of very dark plumage) in some abundance. The 
Tree Creeper (Certhia familiaris) was very common, and Cotile 
rupestris was nesting under the eaves of the house. 

From Troödos we made a two days’ march to Papho, where 
I thought it very probable that I might find Sylvia melano- 
thorax breeding, as well as, possibly, some of the other 
Warblers. I was also desirous of seeing the excavations at 
the temple of Aphrodite, which had by this time been com- 
pletely brought to light. On the way down we saw many 
Golden Orioles, which were said to be particularly plentiful 
that year. I noticed, as I had on my first visit, that the 
Hoopoe was, on the whole, not common, not anything like so 
‘common, at least, as it is in Greece. 

On arrival I found hardly any Warblers in the gardens 
except the inevitable Hypolais elaica, while not a single Sylvia 
melanothorax was to be seen. We resolved accordingly to 
return to Nikosia, taking an unused route across the moun- 
tains to the west of Nikko. The day before we were to start 
I heard of an extraordinary bird, an “ a@ypwos otpovbos,” 
alive with other birds, some of which it was said to have 
killed, in an aviary in the town. On going to sec it I found a 
much dilapidated Hawfinch (Coccothraustes vulyaris), which 
was said to have been caught on the slopes of Troödos. It 
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wes considered a very strange bird, and no one had ever seen 
or heard of one before. 

Our departure was delayed by very heavy rains; the 
rivers tinging the sea for miles along the coast warned us 
that mountain-travel was out of the question. On the 2nd 
May we started. I had been led to take the route settled 
upon, as it was said to pass through some fine forest, and I 
thought that there might be a chance of seeing the Wood- 
pecker or Nuthatch, did such birds exist ujon the island. 
It was the longest and worst day 1 ever experienced in 
Cyprus, and it was not till the end of 10} hours’ incessant 
tiavel and about half that time ef equally incessant rain that 
we got to our destination, a miserable little hamlet on the 
northern slopes of the mountains. The scenery was wilder and 
on a grander scale than that of auy other part of the island, 
but we did not come across the birds we were in scarch of, 
aud only saw two persons during the whole day. On the 
4th May we reached Nikosia safely. 

One of the objects of my second visit to Cyprus was to 
hunt for traces of primitive Man. I had already examined 
several caves without suecess, but hearing that these were more 
numerous in the northern range, I left the capital and worked 
slowly eastward from St. Ilarion. The “ castled crags” of 
this wonderful place afforded shelter to two pairs of Pere- 
grines, and far above our heads floated two Eagles of a species 
that distance rendered it quite impossibie to discover. Mr. 
Templer, the district judge, who has built his house in a 
magnificent situation at no great distance from the castle, 
told me that for two or three years past he had offered the 
shepherds and others £2 apicce for the young birds of this 
species, but that no oue had succeeded in getting them. 

My search after caves was quite as futile. It is almost 
impossible to make a Cypriote understand what is wanted. 
To him everything is a o77Aauoy, and he does not differentiate 
between a rock-hewn tomb and a hole in the limestone rock 
as large as a good-sized cupboard. I have on several oc- 
casions ridden some miles only to find a disappointment of 
this nature in store for me, and I left Cyprus without having 
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discovered a single cave where digging either was, or would 
have been, of the slightest use. 

My stay was now drawing to a close, and leaving the 
northern range on the 19th May, I rode over the vast level 
plain of the Mesorcea to Famagusta, where I had left most of 
my belongings. Ten hours of such a journey and under such 
a sun is most wearisome, and there was little in my sur- 
roundings to enliven it. Now and again a Thickuce got up 
under my horse’s fect and stole cautiously away, but no Bustard 
arose to rouse one from the state of Cypriete-like apathy 
which such rides induce. I reached my destination at night- 
fall, and next day went down to the lake, which, as I expected, 
showed a different scene te that I had witnessed on the 
occasion of my last visit. _ Birds were abundant. The two 
beautiful Terns, Hydrochelidon nigra and H. leucoptera, per- 
formed their graceful evolutions in all directions, and Snipes, 
both Common and Great, were not uncommon in the reeds, 
My friend procured the Ruff in full plumage, and we also 
obtained the Bittern, Little Bittern, Stilt, Dunlin, and other 
Sandpipers, besides Mallard and Shoveller. I stayed a few 
days to complete my scries of skins and to pack up, and then 
rode in to Larnaka, where my second tour in Cyprus—on the 
whole a good deal to my regret—came to its conclusion. I 
watched the island, burnt and barren, yet somchow not without 
its own peculiar beauty, fading gradually from my sight one 


evening in carly June, and next morning I woke, and lo! there 
lay before me the smiling greenery of Latakia. 


XVIII.—On an Instance of a Cuckoo Hatching its own Eggs. 
By Oberférster Apotr MÜLLER *. 


On the morning of the 16th of May, 1888, when I was looking 
over a young plantation in my district of the Royal forest 


* [A free translation of an article in the ‘Gartenlaube,’ vol. xxxvi. 
No. 25, 1888), which, I think, will interest British ornithologists, containing 
the first authentic record of such an occurrence. I am told, on the best 
authority, that Herr Adolf Muller is an excellent observer, aud may be 
thoroughly relied upon.— Ep. | 


